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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF CHINA' 
Qutubuddin Aziz 


Seven years ago when the Red Army gained undisputed control 
over the Chinese mainland and founded the People’s Republic of China, 
no soothsayer could have ventured to predict that this semi-feudal and 
almost insolvent country would be able to accomplish in a few years what 
many advanced nations have taken decades to achieve. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the rapid progress made by China in all the realms of 
national life, since the victory of the Communist Revolution, evokes the 
admiration of its friends and foes alike. Even the most zealous dis- 
believer in the Communist system cannot possibly ignore some of its 
amazing achievements in the reconstruction of China. It is indeed 
phenomenal that a country which could not make a motor cycle ten 
years ago is now producing almost everything conceivable under the 
sun—from a pin to a jet plane. China’s economic reconstruction is an 
epoch of great magnitude in contemporary Asian history and one need 
not be a prophet to foresee that if New China succeeds ini attaining the 
economic goals it has set before itself, it would, within the next ten years, 
become powerful enough to sway the fortunes of mankind. 


Possessing one-fourth of the world’s population and one-fifteenth of 
the earth’s land, the Chinese are today engaged in a gigantic effort to re- 
build their economy on sure and sound foundations. They are doing 
it under the aegis of a highly efficient but authoritarian regime which 
restricts individual freedom and regiments society. But, by its present 
achievements and the promise of a bright future, it does command the 
enthusiasm and allegiance of the masses, and it has imbued them with a 
vigorous urge and zeal to work and to build. 


Before we proceed to view the panorama of the present economic 
scene, let us have a glimpse of pre-Communist China. In 1949, the Com- 
munist victors inherited a country enfeebled by years of civil war, foreign 
invasions, a succession of floods and famines, a corrupt and weak admi- 
nistration, and an agrarian system in which the feudal landlords bled the 
peasants white. There was a sprinkling of factories and mills in the 
big cities like Shanghai, Nanking and Canton, and in Manchuria which 
the Japanese had developed as the hinterland for their industrial eco- 


1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 25 September 1956. 
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nomy. But most of these industrial units were either destroyed during 
the Second World War or were immobilized by Chiang Kai Shek’s retreat- 
ing forces. The entire country was in the grip of inflation, while disease 
and hunger took a heavy toll of human life. Slavery was rampant and 
women were literally sold to landlords or to brothels. Almost ninety 
per cent of the people lived in the villages but hardly ten per cent of them 
owned the lands they tilled. They drudged away their lives for the 
pleasures and indolence of their overlords. Recurrent floods and famines 
abridged population and the inept Government did little to alleviate the 
people’s suffering and misery so vividly portrayed by Mrs. Pearl Buck in 
her Nobel Prize-winning novel Good Earth. Even the best friends of 
Chiang Kai Shek would probably refuse to be apologists for the ineffec- 
tive administration he gave China. He himself had some enlightened 
views, and perhaps it was his earnest desire to make China prosperous 
and happy, but he was too weak and his advisers too insincere and greedy 
to give the country a decent and honest government. The people, 
therefore, wanted a change, and the tide of the Communist revolution, 
with its tempting promise of “bread and work for all’’, swept across the 
whole of China. Chiang Kai Shek retired to the sanctuary of his For- 
mosan redoubt, and the Red Army became the uncontested master of 
the Chinese mainland. And soon after was founded the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


China’s Communist rulers, steeled in battle and determined to 
demonstrate the efficiency of their ideology, devoted the first three years 
of the era of proletarian dictatorship to the consolidation of their regime 
and the mopping up of hostile opposition to their authority. They 
forged a governmental machine whose sway, for the first time after many 
centuries, extended unchallenged from the South China Sea to the Pamirs. 
Then they undertook the cleaning up of the Augean stables and curbed 
corruption and bribery, profiteering and blackmarketing, bureaucratic 
waste and many social vices. They distributed the land seized from the 
rich landlords among the landless peasants, whose support had made the 
Communist triumph possible. They cut down disparities in income and 
enforced a rigid system of price control. They initiated measures for 
bringing the national economy within the orbit of state control. They 
revived production in the devastated mills and factories. The Korean 
war and the consequent pressure on China’s precariously balanced 
economy was a setback no doubt, but it is creditable that by 1952 China 
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had rehabilitated its debilitated agriculture and industry and the stage 
was set for the launching of the first five-year plan of national develop- 
ment. It is this plan which forms the basis of China’s economic recon- 
struction and promises to revolutionise its whole economy on the social- 
istic pattern. The entire structure of the Communist state in China is 
being erected on this foundational plan, and upon its outcome will depend 
the future of the Communist experiment in that part of Asia. It has 
already given some splendid dividends and the official claim is that the 
great majority of the production targets set out in it have been attained 
ahead of schedule. Whatever economic progress has been achieved in 
New China in recent years is primarily due to the energetic implementa- 
tion of the first five-year plan and the second five-year plan is now on 
the anvil. 


China’s first five-year plan, which covers the period from 1953 to 
1957, is an excellent and imaginative piece of economic planning. It 
bears the impress of the Soviet experience in planned economy and is in 
accord with the orthodox Communist economic pattern, which lays the 
accent on developing an industrial structure, with heavy industry as its 
base in the process of the socialist transformation of a backward economy. 
But it is not a blind copy of the Soviet Union’s first five-year plan; in fact, 
it seems an improvement because it takes into account the mistakes Soviet 
Russia committed in the initial stages of Communist planning. The 
framers of China’s first five-year plan have set the raising of the people’s 
living standards as its ultimate objective. This could be accomplished 
only by increasing the means of production. The first five-year plan, 
therefore, aimed at large-scale industrialisation under state control and 
the stepping up of agricultural production on the basis of cooperative 
farming, with collectivization as the final goal. 


The total outlay on the five-year plan, which covers China’s overall 
economic reconstruction as well as cultural and educational development, 
is about 32,000 million dollars. Investment in capital construction alone 
will amount to about 19,000 million dollars or more than 55 per cent of 
the total outlay. As industrialisation is the core of China’s programme 
of socialist reconstruction, industry claims the lion’s share, but agricul- 
ture, communications, trade and banking facilities, public health and public 
utility services, education and water conservancy are given substantial 
allocations. The framers of the plan admit that the proportion of state 
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investment in agriculture is not large, but their argument is that agricul- 
ture cannot yet be extensively mechanized and it is impossible at this 
stage to undertake giant projects in water conservancy and afforestation. 
The main plank of China’s industrialisation under the five-year plan is 
the launching of nearly 800 large scale industrial projects, each costing 
between four and a quarter million dollars and one and a haif million 
dollars, and 500 of them are to be completed before the end of 1957. 
Nearly 200 of these major industrial projects are being built with Soviet 
help. The majority of them belong to the category of heavy industry. 
Then there are another 800 major projects and some six thousand sma” 
scale projects for developing ancillary industries, communications and 
transport, culture, education and public health, agriculture, and water 
conservancy. These projects are being executed with tremendous speed 
and energy and, in the words of China’s Vice-Premier Li Fu Chun, “the 
completion of these projects will vastly increase the productive force of 
China’s industry; it will assist in the development of agriculture, increase 
transport capacity and expand cultural and educational work”. 


Let us now examine the production targets laid down in the first 
five-year plan. It promises to give China a 90 per cent increase in indust- 
rial production and a 23 per cent increase in agricultural production 
over the figures for 1952 and 4.5 million more jobs. It also promises to 
increase the annual production of steel to 4} million tons, of coal to 113 
million tons, of electricity to 15,000 million K. W. H., of cotton yarn to five 
million bales, of sugar to 1.1 million tons, of edible vegetable oils to 1.79 
million tons, of paper to 650,000 tons, and of foodgrains to well over 
193 million tons. It is planned to build more than 4,000 kilometres of 
new rail track, 10 thousand kilometres of new roads and 1£0 million 
square metres of housing, during the five-year period. Most of these 
targets have been already passed and the Chinese Government is now 
preparing for the second five-year plan (1958-62) which aims at in- 
creasing the country’s national income by about 50 per cent over the figure 
for 1957. 


The progress made by China’s metallurgical industry is probably the 
most impressive so far. China has today attained an annual output of 
4} million tons of steel which dwarfs the pre-Communist peak produc- 
tion of 900,000 tons in 1945. By 1962, China would be producing nearly 
twelve million tons of steel annually while the Indian steel production 
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then would be about six million tons. Of course, the Chinese target be- 
comes unimpressive when compared with the present steel production in 
the United States or the Soviet Union, but it would be worthwhile recall- 
ing that it took Russia well over 17 years after the Communists revolu- 
tion to make twelve million tons of steel—a feat which the Chinese plan 
to perform in 12 years. By next year, China expects to be able to produce 
sixty per cent of all the machinery and equipment needed for the econo- 
mic reconstruction of the country. Its 240 million-dollar motor truck 
manufacturing plant, designed and equipped by the Soviet Union, has 
gone into production and the projected output is 30,000 lorries a year. 


Test flights of China’s first jet plane were completed a few weeks ago 
and its Soviet-built aircraft plant would begin rolling out jet planes before 
the end of.the year. China is making its own railway engines and ten 
thousand-ton ships. The quality of some of its industrial products may 
not be as high as their Soviet counterparts, but improvements are being 
made with the accretion of experience and skills. 


The hub of China’s iron and steel industry is the 120-mile long 
industrial belt in the north-east, which looks like a giant bustling beehive. 
A series of new colossal industrial centres like Lanchow, Paotow and 
Wuhan are being developed in Central and North China and Inner Mon- 
golia. China’s hidden wealth is being explored by an army of nearly 
200,000 geologists and surveyors, and they have already succeeded 
in unravelling some of the latent resources. New deposits of coal, iron 
ore and other precious minerals have been located in many parts of China 
which the Chinese are hurriedly tapping. Vast reserves of petroleum 
have been discovered and one of the latest finds is the Karamai oilfield 
in Sinkiang whose contents are described by Chinese geophysicists as 
enormous and the biggest in China. Tibet is one of the new acquisitions 
of China which is potentially rich in all kinds of metals, and the tapping 
of its resources would begin soon. A critical study of China’s economic 
reconstruction shows that although the present level of industrialisation 
is not high when compared with the United States or the Soviet Union, 
it is undeniable that the rate of development is considerable, and if the 
present rapid pace is maintained it should take China only a few decades 
to reach their levels. The rate of China’s industrialisation is today cer- 
tainly the highest in Asia. 
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China’s progress in the sphere of light industry does not appear very 
impressive mainly because of the top priority given to developing heavy 
industry in conformity with the classical Soviet pattern. The first five- 
year plan allocates 88.8 per cent of the total capital investment to heavy 
industry (which is more than what the Soviet Union gave it in its first 
five year-plan) and a meagre 11.2 per cent to the consumer goods in- 
dustry. But the pressure of growing public demand for more consumer 
goods and the improvement in living standards has caused a slight muta- 
tion in the plan, and light industry is being given an increased allocation 
during the last two years of the plan. The second five-year plan gives a 
higher ratio of capital investment to light industry than the current one. 
China’s economic planners seem to appreciate that the people, who have 
so far borne austerity and hard work cheerfully, would sooner or later 
want more consumer goods, and if the price structure of commodities is 
to be satisfactorily maintained, light industries should be developed fully. 
With a well-developed heavy industry, it would be comparatively easy for 
China to establish more factories and mills for the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods. Although many consumer goods may not be so abun- 
dantly available in China, their prices are well regulated and they are 
certainly cheaper than in other Communist countries. China also exports 
quite a variety of consumer goods to foreign countries and some of them, 
like silks and brocades, rank among the best in the world. In the field of 
light industry, China has expanded the production of existing mills and 
factories. Instead of liquidating the capitalist owners of these industrial 
units, the Chinese Communists have introduced the system of joint state- 
private ownership, under which the original owners receive a fixed interest 
for their investment, and their experience and skill are gainfully employed 
by the State in industrial management. The Communist handling of 
China’s private owned industry is one of the most interesting examples of 
the difference between the operational methods of Chinese Communism 
and its rigid Russian prototype. As in the Soviet Union, the ultimate 
goal in China is also undiluted state-capitalism but it is being attained 
smoothly, in graduated stages. 


In the field of agriculture, China’s planned targets are rather modest. 
Agriculture, forestry and water conservancy projects are allocated a total 
investment of roughly 1400 million dollars in five years. The rate of 
increase in agricultural produce is 23 per cent. Despite the devastating 
floods of 1954 the food crop yield this year reached a peak figure of 200 
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million tons which surpasses the plan’s target and makes China self- 
sufficient in foodgrains. No large scale mechanization is aimed at in the 
present plan possibly because mechanization would lead to a displace- 
ment of labour which the developing industry may not be able to absorb, 
and the Chinese Government is not willing to have any more unemploy- 
ment problems. However, thousands of tractor demonstration farms 
are being established all over the country to initiate the peasants in the 
technique of mechanized farming in order to facilitate the ultimate switch 
over to mechanization. A tractor-making plant has gone into produc- 
tion recently and by 1959, some 15,000 tractors would be rolling off the 
assembly lines. The primary goal of the plan seems to be to integrate 
the nation’s agricultural economy into a cooperative whole. Nearly 
90 per cent of China’s peasant households have now joined the agricult- 
ural cooperatives which paves the way for collective farming. The co- 
operative movement has exercised a healthy effect on rural economy 
and increased productivity. Millions of Chinese peasants who never 
owned lands before 1949 and were ruthlessly exploited by the landlords 
are now owners of small holdings and have thus a stake in the land. The 
effective consolidation of the cooperative movement would take time, 
and China would be committing a grave error if she embarked on hasty 
collectivization. 


While foreign trade has passed completely under state control, home 
trade and commerce are being jointly shared by the state and private 
traders. The system of state-private ownership on a fifty-fifty basis now 
embraces all domestic trade, but the Government does not appear to be 
keen to nationalise it in the immediate future. The proper organization 
of banking under state control has helped the Government in controlling 
the price structure and in curbing inflationary tendencies. 


Two important problems which faced China when she embarked upon 
her programme of economic reconstruction were the dearth of technicians 
and inadequate indigenous capital. The Soviet Union has helped China 
tremendously in surmounting these hurdles. However, the bulk of 
China’s present capital investment has come from its own indigenous 
resources, and the annual development loans are prolific in their yield. 
Technical education is being spread at a remarkable speed. 


Judged by Asian standards, the Chinese worker’s earnings both in 
agriculture and industry are fair and adequate enough to enable him to 
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live satisfactorily. He can buy the usual necessities of life to his satisfac- 
tion, but there is no room for luxuries. The industrial worker earns 
more than the peasant. Wages are higher in the industrialised north- 
east than in backward Sinkiang. But the disparities in incomes have 
been slashed to the barest minimum. For example, in the Anshan Steel 
Works, an ordinary skilled worker earns about 30 dollars a month while 
the manager of the plant does not draw more than hundred dollars a month. 
The average earning of a farmer near Peking comes to about 20 dollars a 
month. With increasing productivity, wages are being increased. A 
30 per cent rise in wages is being effected this year. The large-scale 
employment of women in industry augments the overall family income 
and helps in raising the living standards. Programmes of labour wel- 
fare, rural development, social security and healthy living have been 
launched which make the life of the Chinese workers and peasants better 
than what it was under Chiang Kai Shek’s rule. The growing strength 
of China’s robust economy is reflected in its 14,000 million-dollar budget 
of this year, of which a substantial portion is devoted to national recon- 
struction. But there is need for many improvements and the workers’ 
demand for better housing, more wages and higher living standards is 
mounting. Slums have to be wiped out, more roads have to be 
built, health services need better organization and the workers want 
more leisure. China’s ruling hierarchy is conscious of these shortcom- 
ings and is confident that they would be overcome sooner than the world 
can reasonably expect. 

















NEW EGYPT AND THE WEST 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 










Egypt was in a state of complete chaos when, on 23 June 1952, Neguib, 
Nasser and other young army officers seized power. The Palestine war 
had shaken Egyptian people’s confidence in the old order. They were 
weary of the King and his clique, and knew that Egypt’s defeat in Palestine 
was due to their mismanagement and corruption, including trading in 
defective arms. Besides, there were British troops in the Suez Canal zone, 
a standing grievance of the people. Egyptian sovereignty could have no 
real meaning until all foreign troops were evacuated from its soil. Further, 
the financial and economic resources of Egypt were administered either 
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by feudal landlords, the corrupt Pashas and Beys or by a handful of 
foreigners. It was imperative that these should be eliminated. 


The revolutionary leaders, therefore, deposed King Farouk, whose 
fabulously luxurious life made good copy for foreign journalists but which 
disgusted his own countrymen. They also took away the titles and pri- 
vileges of the princes, and deprived thousands of Pashas and Beys of their 
lands. Big estates were broken up to be distributed among the 
landless peasants. A minimum wage for agricultural workers was fixed. 
These were bold steps, which not only won the confidence of the masses 
but also gave them hope for the future. A number of new projects were 
worked out. The most significant among these was the Aswan Dam, 
to be built on the Nile, much of whose waters are now lost to the sea every 
year. This ambitious project was designed to increase agricultural output 
by 50 per cent and to provide electricity for industrial purposes. The 
agricultural land at present under cultivation in Egypt totals 6,000,000 
acres. After the completion of the Aswan Dam, 2,000,000 more acres 
are likely to come under cultivation. Apart from helping agriculture and 
industry this scheme is expected to provide a large number of new jobs 
and to increase the standard of living of the people by encouraging migra- 
tion from over-populated to less populated areas. But the difficulty lay 
in that Egypt alone could not bear the cost of building the Dam, which was 
estimated at £180 million. A large portion of this amount was to be 
spent in foreign currencies for purchasing machinery and for paying 
foreign engineers. 


In 1952, foreign governments were afraid of investing capital in Egypt 
because they were not sure about the stability of the new regime. Besides, 
Egypt’s dispute with Britain over the Suez Canal base aroused xenophobic 
nationalism. It further prevented the West from cooperating with Egypt 
in solving her economic and financial problems. President Eisenhower, 
in his letter to General Neguib, dated 15 July 1953, had plainly said that the 
United States would not enter into firm commitments with Egypt for econo- 
mic and military aid, until the Suez dispute was settled. 1 


To achieve an agreement with Great Britain over the Suez Canal base 
was for Egypt a hard nut to crack. Many ministeries before the 
revolution had foundered on this rock. Indeed, it had been one of 





1 The New York Times, 22 October 1954. 
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the causes of Egypt’s instability. Anyhow the new regime, to satisfy the 
national aspirations of the people, had to find a solution of this problem. 


It should be noted here that Egypt had never enjoyed full independence. 
Its soil had always been occupied by one great power or the other. Dur- 
ing the ancient period, Greeks, Romans and Turks successively conquered 
Egypt. In 1798, it was occupied by Napoleon, who wanted to use it as 
a military base for the conquest of India. Three years later, the British, 
by defeating Napolean, became the masters of Egypt. From the very 
outset, they started exploiting the country. The Egyptian army was dis- 
banded and the British advisers were installed in every department of gov- 
ernment. British firms and agencies, by controlling trade and commerce, 
drained the economic strength of Egypt. As a result, the Egyptian masses 
gradually slipped deep into misery and poverty. 


It was not until 1936, when the danger of World War II became immi- 
nent, that the attitude of the British changed. The need for Egyptian co- 
operation in any future war forced them to enter into a treaty with Egypt 
ending the military occupation. But the treaty provided that British forces 
would continue to remain in the Suez Canal zone. The Egyptians 
regarded this as derogatory to their national pride. At the end of World 
War II, when the general wave of nationalism swept all over Asia and 
Africa, the discontented Egyptians started an agitation for the complete 
withdrawal of British forces from the Suez Canal zone. 


On 8 October 1951, the Egyptian Parliament, as a result of pressure 
from the people, abrogated the 1936 Treaty and the 1899 Condominium 
Agreement and conferred on Farouk the title of King of Egypt and Sudan. 
But this was unilateral action. Instead of allaying nationalist resentment 
against British occupation of the Canal zone, it intensified anti-British 
activities, which, on 26 January 1952, culminated in the widespread riots 
that shook the very foundations of the old regime. The army officers, as 
already pointed out, seized power to create order out of chaos. But 
despite the emergence of the army as a strong force, the presence of 
British troops in the Canal zone continued to excite nationalist indignation. 


However, before discussing further developments, it should be 
pointed out that to the Egyptians the evacuation of British forces from the 
Sudan was complementary to their evacuation from the Canal zone. As a 
reaction to the abrogation of the Condominium Agreement, the 
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British promulgated an ordinance for the Sudan in May 1952, 
which provided for immediate elections to be followed by a limited self- 
government for three years. Nevertheless, certain powers were reserved 
to the Governor General. At the end of three years, the Sudan was to 
attain complete independence. General Neguib, the first President of new 
Egypt, who had lived in Sudan and had known the leading figures of the 
Sudanese independence movement, realised that Britain’s recognition of the 
right of self-determination for the Sudan would deprive Egypt of 
any say in the future of that country. He, therefore, gave up the claim of 
Egypt to sovereignty over the Sudan. Ina note to the British Government, 
he suggested the abolition of the Governor General’s special powers dur- 
ing the three-year transition period. Instead, he proposed that such powers 
should be vested in a three-man commission consisting of an Englishman, 
an Egyptian and a Paksitani or an Indian. He also asked for the Sudaniza- 
tion of the services during the transition period. His suggestions were 
accepted by the British Government. Finally, an agreement was signed 
on 12 February 1953, which provided that the Sudan was to have an elected 
Parliament and a Governor General. The Governor General was to be 
the supreme authority, exercising power with the aid of a five-member com- 
mission, consisting of two Sudanese, one Briton, one Egyptian and 
one Pakistani. The members of the Commission were to be proposed by 
their respective governments. Besides, the British and Egyptian forces 
were to be withdrawn before the election of a Constituent Assembly which 
was to decide the future of the Sudan. 


The conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan was 
hailed in Egypt as a prelude to an agreement on the Canal zone. Two 
days after the agreement, General Neguib announced that talks on the 
Canal zone would begin soon. The formal talks, however, went underway 
in April 1953. From the outset, Great Britain insisted on making 
withdrawal from the Canal zone conditional upon a new treaty of military 
alliance. Great Britain also wished to invite the United States, who backed 
her policies in the Middle East, to take part in the discussions. The Egyp- 
tian Government strongly objected to this attempt to turn the Anglo- 
Egyptian discussion about the evacuation of troops into a tripartite dis- 
cussion about the defence of the Middle East.! Egypt had hoped, be- 
fore the discussions began, that the United States would put pressure on 





1 Survey of International Affairs 1953, London, 1956, p. 164. 
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Britain to withdraw her troops from the Canal zone. But the actions of 
the United States ran counter to Egyptian hopes. On 20 November 1953, 
Nasser, then Deputy Prime Minister, criticizing the American attitude, 
said: “The United States gave Egypt nothing but promises, and that US. 
policy was hand in glove with that of Britain.” ! 


Egypt had no intention of entangling herself into any military alliance 
with the West. The memories of the West’s exploitation of Egypt in the 
past were yet fresh in the people’s minds. Moreover, they had not forgiven 
Britain and the United States for creating on their flank and in the heart 
of the Arab world the State of Israel. Under these circumstances military 
alliance as suggested by Britain was impossible. It could not but be looked 
upon as a British manoeuvre to re-establish herself as a Middle Eastern 
power. Apart from this, Egypt was not convinced of the danger of 
Russian aggression in any Middle Eastern country, as visualised by the 
West. On thecontrary, Egypt feared the Western powers more 
than she did the Russians who in the past had never interfered in her 
affairs. In 1954, the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nasser, said quite 
bluntly: ‘‘Today the free world will no longer find a single Arab agreeing 
to take part in its defence so long as the powers making up this free world 
themselves represent the real aggression against the peoples of the Middle 
East, and neither consider nor treat the Arabs on a footing of equality.”2 


In fact, it could be asked, why the Western powers, if they were really 
interested in strengthening Middle East defences, did not assist the Arab 
States, by supplying them arms to the point where they could defend their 
own frontiers? As Neguib said: “A country prepared to defend itself is 
surely a better ally than a country that must be defended by the armed 
forces of another country.”3 


Britain’s insistence to link the Canal issue with the Middle East 
defence was unrealistic. It not only prolonged the dispute but also 
increased tension in the Canal zone. British troops found it very diffi- 
cult to move freely out of their base. In May 1953, Egypt banned the 
supply to the British army of food-stuffs, liquor, industrial and construc- 
tion material, except under permits from the Ministry of Supply. A 
"1 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 19 November—2 December 
1953, p. 754. 

2 Quoted by M. Perlmann, ‘“‘Upheavels in Syria and Fgypt’, Middle Eastern 
Affairs, April 1954, p. 123. 
3 General Neguib, Egypt’s Destiny, London, 1955, p. 260. 
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number of grave incidents also took place in the Canal area. The British, 
no doubt, could hold the Suez base against Egypt’s wishes, but they knew 
they could not feel comfortable, physically and morally. Moreover, 
since the advent of the hydrogen bomb and other nuclear weapons, the 
importance of overseas bases had decreased. The need to mobilize and 
equip large numbers of troops overseas was likely to be reduced in nu- 
clear warfare. Besides, the Treaty of 1936, which permitted Britain to sta- 
tion troops in the Canal zone, was to expire in 1956. After that Britain 
would have no legal or moral right to station a single soldier on Egyptian 
territory. These factors changed the attitude of Britain, and she finally 
agreed to evacuate her troops from the Canal zone. In July 1954, a new 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement was signed. According to this agreement, 
the Treaty of 1936 was to be terminated and the British forces were to 
be withdrawn within a period of twenty months from the date of sign- 
ing of the agreement. The Canal was to be kept in working order 
with the help of the British civilian contractors. In the event of an 
armed attack by an outside power, either on any Arab League State or on 
Turkey, Egypt was to provide the United Kingdom facilities to place the 
base on a war footing and to operate it effectively till the end of hostilities. 
The agreement was to terminate after seven years, unless the parties agreed 
earlier to renew it. 


Although the Suez agreement marked the end of a calamitous period 
in Egypt’s history, that did not mean that Egypt’s foreign policy 
problems were at an end. Egypt, due to its strategic location, could 
hardly escape the attention of the world powers, even for a short time. 
Each foreign power was wanting to woo Egypt. But Egypt was not 
in favour of taking sides in the cold war. When, after the Suez agree- 
ment had been signed, Egypt was again asked to enter into a 
military pact with the West, she therefore refused. Any military 
pact, the Revolution Command Council pointed out, would appear 
to the public to be a new form of colonial domination.! In July 1955, 
the Foreign Minister of Egypt, Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, declared: 
“The so-called arrangements or alliances which really are not alliances 
but a reversion to domination and colonisation.” To this he added: 
“When a much weaker country allies itself with a much stronger country 
what can one expect but that the former will be dominated by the latter.””2 








1 The New York Times, 3 September 1954, 7 
2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 16 July 1955. 
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Inherent in this statement was the desire for neutralism which was 
Egypt’s reaction to the Turco-Pakistan and Turco-Iraqi pacts. 


The Turco-Pakistan pact and the Turco-Iraqi pact were parts of the 
United States defence plan for the Middle East. Egypt was not only 
unfavourably disposed towards these pacts but also regarded them as a 
manoeuvre to split the Arab world. Reacting to these alliances, 
Egypt signed security pacts with Saudi Arabia and Syria, which coun- 
tries also shared Egypt’s policy of non-alignment. But Egyptian, Syrian 
and Saudi Arabian cooperation could not be very effective, since none 
of these countries was strong, economically or militarily, nor had they the 
internal resources to train and equip an army, air force or navy, which they 
badly needed in their continual conflict with Israel. 


Egypt was trying, from the first day of the Revolution, to obtain arms 
from the Western countries. In 1952 President Eisenhower had promised 
help to strengthen the Egyptian armed forces as soon as the Suez agree- 
ment was reached. But this promise was never fulfilled, despite Egypt’s 
warning that the United States failure to supply arms would force Egypt to 
turn to the Soviet Union for help. The United States ignored this warning, 
interpreting it as an effort to put pressure on her. Since the creation of 
Israel, the policy of the United States, as well as that of other Western 
powers, was to strengthen the armed forces of Israel. On the other hand, 
strict limits had been imposed on the size and type of arms that the Arab 
States could purchase from the Western world. This extremely unjust 
arrangement encouraged Israel to commit aggression against her Arab 
neighbours. In October 1955, Nasser declared that the Western powers 
“armed Israel and refused to arm us so that we remain under their yoke 
and sphere of influence and at their mercy.” ! 


The United States was willing to arm Egypt also but on condition 
that Egypt either signed a mutual security pact, giving the United States the 
right to supervise the use of arms supplied by her or paid the price of the 
arms in dollars. Nasser flatly refused to accept these or any terms with 
political strings attached to them. But he was willing to pay the price 
of arms in Egyptian dollars.2 The U.S.-Egypt negotiations had failed to 
proceed further than this point when the Soviet Union offered Egypt arms 
with no strings attached. Nasser informed Henry Byroade, United States 





1 The Statesman, New Delhi, 4 October 1955. 
2 Newsweek, 10 October 1955, p. 20. 
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Ambassador in Cairo, about the Soviet offer hoping that the United States 
would change her attitude. But she did not. London too was cold. The 
Western powers thought that perhaps it was all a bluff. A few days 
later, Nasser, at a public meeting, announced that Egypt has entered into 
an agreement with the Soviet bloc to barter her cotton and rice for Soviet 
jets, tanks, submarines and other war equipment. Confidently, he stated 
that “Egypt stands in neither camp .. . This commercial agreement will 
not make an opening for foreign influence but will mark the end of that 
foreign influence which dominated us for a long time.”’! 


Nasser’s announcement astounded the Western world. The popular 
American weekly, Newsweek, commenting on it, wrote: “Lingering Arab 
wrath against Western colonialism and Britain’s departure from the Suez 
had opened the door. With diplomatic charm and arms, Russia has achiev- 
ed one of the most startling—and frightening—diplomatic coups since the 
second world war.”2 The Western powers read in the Soviet arms deal 
with Egypt a threat to their strategic plans in the Middle East and a danger 
to the security of Israel. Soon after Nasser’s disclosure of an arms deal 
with Russia, the Secretary of State Dulles met the Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov and expressed the view that the supply of arms to the Arab 
States was damaging the spirit of the Geneva Agreement because it would 
not relax tensions which create war. The British Foreign Secretary Mac- 
Millan also met Molotov and expressed the same view. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister did not agree. He held that every state had the legitimate right to 
purchase arms for its defence arrangements from any state on usual 
commercial terms.3 


To lure Egypt away further from the West, the Soviet Union lost no 
time in making her offers of economic and technical assitance. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union went a step further; it arranged large trade operations 
between Egypt and other Communist countries. For example, when the 
United States dumped its cotton at low prices in the foreign markets 
that were formerly Egyptian, China bought Egyptian cotton in large 
quantities. This brought home to Egypt the advantages of cooperation 
with the Communist countries. 


In June 1956, the Soviet Union was also reported to have promised to 


1 Newsweek, 10 October 1955, p. 20. 
2 bid. 
3 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1955-56, p. 14450. 
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equipment. The World Bank had already offered to build the Dam with 
British and American cooperation. A loan of $400 million was offered at 
an interest rate of 44 per cent, to be repaid in foreign currencies over a 
period of 20 years. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, was reported to 
have offered a loan equivalent to $600 million, at an interest rate of only 2 
per cent, to be repaid in surplus cotton and rice over a period of 30 years.! 
The World Bank had imposed certain other conditions also with its offer. 
One of them was “that some control and safeguarding procedures should 
be permitted for the Bank in the management of Egypt’s economy.” 
Nasser described these proposals as unnecessary intrusion into Egypt’s 
affairs, infringing on her sovereignty.2 Later, Eugene Black, President 
of the World Bank, withdrew the original harsh terms of the offer, fearing 
that perhaps they might push Egypt further into the Soviet lap. 


Egypt’s gradually increasing cooperation with the Communist coun- 
tries greatly annoyed the West. In May 1956 the United States Secretary 
of State openly regretted Egypt’s decision to recognise Communist China 
and to strengthen trade relations with her. He also warned that the 
United States would not help Egypt construct the Aswan Dam if she 
accepted aid from the U.S.S.R.3 


In June 1956, the new Soviet Foreign Minister, Dimitri Shepilov, visited 
Egypt. This highlighted the Western speculation that Egypt had turned 
pro-Communist. But there was no evidence to show that Nasser was 
turning pro-Communist. Asa matter of fact, he is a poor statesman who 
thinks that any free state which cooperates with the Communist countries 
economically, is ipso facto pro-Communist. 


The main cause of the West’s annoyance was the difficulty of re- 
conciling itself to the changed situation in Egypt. The new Egyptian 
Government was not only stable but also popular among the masses. 
British troops had been withdrawn from the Suez Canal base, the outpost 
of Western imperialism. A strong Egyptian army was in the making. The 
arms supplied by the Soviet bloc to Egypt had brought about a drastic 
shift in the balance of power in the Middle East, a shift which caused con- 
cern in the Western capitals. Nasser’s prestige in the Arab world was in- 
creasing and his policy of non-alignment was gaining support. To 


1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 26 February 1956. 
2 Ibid., 3 January 1956. 
3 Ibid., 23 May 1956. 
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consolidate his neutral position further, in July 1956, Nasser held a meeting 
with Tito and Nehru, which aroused world interest. 


All this was too much for the Western powers to tolerate; they, there- 
fore, planned a showdown. Scarcely had the tripartite meeting between 
Nasser, Nehru and Tito ended, than the United States and Britain made 
the dramatic announcement that they were withdrawing their offer to help 
Egypt build the Aswan Dam. To justify their action, they argued that 
since Egypt had mortgaged its future cotton crops for arms from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt was no longer capable of utilising and repaying the Western 
aid. This announcement greatly annoyed Egypt because it came shortly 
after she had accepted the joint Western offer of help to finance the Aswan 
Dam. By backing out of a promise, the United States and Britain made 
a very bad impression on the Asian-African nations also. It was proved that 
their gifts and loans to the under-developed countries were never free of 
political taint. Cairo Radio, in its broadcast of 23 July 1956, an- 
nounced: ‘‘... world public opinion well appreciates that Anglo-American 
decision is designed to bring pressure to bear upon the independent policy 
of the Egyptian Government which is at present fighting against military 
pacts, for peaceful co-existence, for the right of self-determination and 
for the liberty of all peoples.” 


The West, no doubt, was getting weary of Egypt’s refusal to join 
their camp. Moreover, they wanted to punish her for taking a neutralist 
stand in the cold war and for trading with the Communist countries. But 
the Government of Egypt, led by Nasser, was strong and stable; and 
determined to face up to the West. As a direct reply to the Anglo- 
American withdrawal of their aid offer, Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal 
to help build the Aswan Dam, which, as Nasser put it, “‘was designed to 
provide food and living for millions of our peasant people.” As a matter 
of fact, when the Revolutionary leaders seized power in Egypt, their 
ultimate aim was to free the country from foreign domination. The 
Suez Canal had long been the cause of Egypt’s occupation by foreign 
powers. Nasser and his countrymen knew that genuine independence 
would not come to them until the Canal became Egyptian. 


Since the opening of the Suez Canal on 17 September 1869, during the 
reign of Khedive Ismail, a private French company, which owned a majority 
of shares, had been running the Canal administration. This company, 
though it was running under the Egyptian law and sovereignty, had become, 
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in the words of Nasser, a “state within a state”. Out of the company’s 
£35-million revenue, Egypt was getting only £1 million. It was, indeed, 
irksome that Egypt should not enjoy the fruit of her own resources. 
That explains why Egypt, exercising her unquestioned legal right, 
nationalised the Canal, without waiting for the expiry of the company's 
99-year lease. 


However, Egypt imposed no restrictions on the existing freedom of 
navigation in the Canal, granted by the Constantinople Convention of 1888. 
This Convention, it may be recalled, laid down that “the Suez Maritime 
Canal shall always be free and open in time of war as in time of peace to 
every vessel of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag” and that 
“the engagements resulting from the present treaty shall not be limited by 
the duration of the Acts of Concession of the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany”. Also, Egypt announced that it was ready to give fresh guaran- 
tees to the signatories of the 1888 Convention, to which Egypt was not 
a party, about the security of transit through the Canal and the efficiency 
of its operation. Further, Egypt was willing to compensate the share- 
holders adequately. 


Nevertheless, the nationalisation of the Suez Canal created a new 
world crisis. It paralleled in many respects Dr. Mosaddeq’s nationalisation 
of the British-owned oil company in Iran in 1951. The Western powers 
planned to take concerted action to meet what they called Egypt’s threat to 
international navigation. Economic sanctions were imposed against Egypt 
immediately; and her sterling balances in London were frozen. A threat 
of war loomed over the Middle East, when the Soviet Union and the Asian- 
African nations warned the Western powers against military operations. 


As a result, the three Western powers, at a joint meeting in London, 
decided to call a 24-nation conference to consider the establishment of 
international control over the Suez Canal. At the same time Britain and 
France decided on mobilisation of land, air and naval forces. Addressing 
a press conference, President Nasser described these measures “‘as threats 
directed against the Egyptian people to force them to give up a part of 
Egyptian territory and sovereignty to an international authority, which is 
in reality collective colonialism.” ! 








1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 13 August 1956. 
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Since Nasser regarded the proposed conference as an excuse to inter- 
fere in Egypt’s internal affairs, he refused to attend it. Instead, he pro- 
posed a bigger conference to reaffirm the freedom of navigation, granted 
under the 1888 Convention. But Nasser’s proposals did not make much 
headway. 


The London Conference was held as planned. All the invited coun- 
tries, with the single exception of Greece, which was at loggerheads with 
Britain over the future of Cyprus, attended the Conference. After debates, 
which were conducted in a quiet and amicable spirit, 18 nations supported 
the United States’ plan along with amendments proposed by Pakistan. The 
salient feature of the plan was that it fully recognized Egypt’s ownership 
of the Canal and the Canal Company. The plan further provided for 
the establishment of a Suez Canal Board, whose status was to be defined in 
a convention to be negotiated with Egypt. This Board was to be responsible 
for the free use of the Canal by all the powers and at all times with due 
regard to Egypt’s sovereignty. 


There was, indeed, a wide gap in the plan between ownership and 
management of the Canal. Egypt was recognised as the sole owner of the 
Canal but she was not to exercise her right of ownership. Another short- 
coming of the plan was that Egypt’s right to the entire profits accruing 
from the operation of the Canal was not conceded. What was conceded 
was only a fair and equitable return to Egypt. Despite all these short- 
comings, the plan provided scope for a settlement through negotiations. 
Further, it did not commit its supporters to any armed action against 
Egypt in case the negotiations failed. 


Soon after the end of the London Conference, a five-man committee, 
headed by the Australian Prime Minister, R. G. Menzies, proceeded to Cairo 
to explain to President Nasser the 18-nation proposal for the international 
control of the Suez Canal. The committee hoped to reach an agreement 
with Nasser over broad principles, which should serve as a basis for settle- 
ment. Before the Menzies-Nasser talks began, Britain and France started 
building up their military strength in the Mediterranean. This move was 
in addition to their attempt to cripple Egypt’s economy by applying econo- 
mic sanctions against her. Thus it became clear that the Western powers 
were trying to bring pressure upon Egypt even though the declared purpose 
of the London Conference was not to threaten Egypt with force but to pave 
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the way for a peaceful settlement of the dispute. Nasser, however, refused 
to accept the proposal for the international control of the Suez Canal, for he 
was convinced that it would be tantamount to losing Egypt’s sovereignty 
and liberty. The semi-official Egyptian newspaper A/-Gamhouria, in its 
issue of 4 September 1956, wrote: ‘““The International Board is but a new 
term for collective imperialism because whereas formerly Britain alone 
imposed her domination over this land, we are now expected to agree to 
another sort of foreign imperialism just because it is collective or multi- 
lateral.” 


After the Menzies’ mission failed, the three Western powers took the 
next step by forming a ‘Users’ Association.” Egypt strongly opposed 
it. It was described by the Soviet Union as a “great provocation against 
Egypt.”! It was generally feared that the ‘Users’ Association” might be a 
prelude to war. Eventually, on 23 September 1956, France and the 
United Kingdom referred the Suez dispute to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 


On the whole, it would appear that the Western powers did not 
treat Egypt fairly. Whatever aid they wished to give Egypt was never 
free of political taint. Egypt—determined to pursue an independent 
policy—accepted Soviet aid which was offered without any strings. This 
alarmed the West, although there was no evidence to show that Egypt 
had become subservient to the Soviet Union by accepting her aid. Egypt, 
as an independent country, was entitled to receive economic and military 
aid from any country it wished. There was no reason for the West to be 
offended with it. It is no doubt true that Egypt, by accepting aid from 
the Soviet Union, weakened the West’s claim to the Middle East as their 
sphere of influence. The consequence of this is likely to be felt more in 
the future than at present. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE EAST’ 


I. H. Qureshi 
What I am going to say is nothing very new; but my assessment of 
the situation in Eastern Asia may be of value as it is fresh and based upon 
personal contacts. I shall first refer to the Hawaii Islands. These islands 


1 Dawn, Karachi, 19 September 1956. ——____—____—— 
2 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 3 August 1956. 
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are famous as holiday resorts and the general impression is that life there 
is all play and no work. This is a false impression; for instance, Honolulu 
is very much industrialized and highly developed. It almost looks like 
an American town, except for the frills put up for the benefit of the tourists. 
The islands are a territory of the United States and there is a certain 
amount of feeling, expressed mildly, but at the same time, persistently, 
that the islands should be given the status of a state. The vocal sections 
of the population are not satisfied with their share in the local govern- 
ment and they feel that they should have some say in the national politics 
of America as well. There are very few pure Hawaiians of Polynesian 
stock; racially, the population is very mixed. If you examine the features 
of an average Hawaiian you will wonder what mixture of races could 
produce them. There are sometimes specimens of exotic beauty; gene- 
rally, one racial trait or another is more prominent than others. It may 
interest you to hear that the largest single community in the islands are 
not the Hawaiians, nor white Americans; they are the Japanese. There 
is also a good sprinkling of the Chinese. The Japanese are not in a 
majority, but the Japanese are the largest single community. We all 
know the part Pearl Harbour of Honolulu played in bringing the United 
States of America into the last war. The Hawaii Islands are not only a 
playground for tourists, the home of Hawaiian dancers, and a tropical 
paradise; strategically, they occupy a very important position. They, 
therefore, must be well-garrisoned, well-guarded, as their importance 
has increased in view of the tension in the Pacific area. 


West of the Hawaii Islands lies Japan. At the present time, Japan 
offers a very big question mark. It would be wrong to take this question 
mark lightly. The uncertainty in the political situation of Japan has 
partly arisen from the realization that the war did no good to that country 
and was a menace. This realization has an added significance in Japan 
because Japan was, very frankly, an imperialist nation. Today, there is 
a genuine feeling that imperialism did not pay dividends. Japan, which 
suffered tremendously in the war, is making rapid strides once again in 
building up its economy and in rehabilitating its industry and international 
trade. It has yet to make up the leeway between its present position and 
past eminence in the markets of the world. 


The fundamental problem of Japan, very closely related to its eco- 
nomy, is over-population. This has not only local significance, but also 
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international significance. Japan is very thickly populated. The 
Japanese are a fascinating people. I cannot think of any people who 
are so thoroughly oriental in a large number of ways, especially in their 
movements and social behaviour. They possess extremely good taste, 
and a very highly developed sense of beauty and a high culture. They 
are a refined yet industrious people. But life in Japan is hard. For 
that reason, an average Japanese citizen lives very simply. He is well- 
dressed but his food is extremely frugal. I have often wondered how 
the average Japanese worker maintains good health on that food. The 
Japanese work very hard. That gives the economy of their country its 
backbone. 


That is the background, but what is the question mark about? It 
concerns the present political situation. We do not know which elements 
will come to the fore in the next elections, how much pro-Western feeling 
will be reflected by the Government that comes to power and to what 
extent Japan will incline towards the Communist bloc. It is difficult to 
prophesy; the situation seems to be delicately balanced at the present 
time. The fact that Japan was defeated and occupied by America has 
not been entirely forgotten, and yet there is respect and even gratitude in 
many circles for what America did after the war. It is very difficult to 
get a clear statement from a Japanese, even when he is off his guard, 
regarding his feelings towards the United States, the reason being that 
feelings generally are very mixed. The question of the American control 
of Okinawa is creating irritation to public opinion in Japan. The Japa- 
nese, rightly or wrongly, feel that Okinawa should be given freedom; 
in other words, unity with Japan. Yet, so far as the United States is 
concerned, taking into consideration its stake in the Far East and the 
strategic position of Okinawa, it seems most unlikely that the United 
States will renounce its interest in it. 


The next place that I visited was Hong Kong, a very interesting 
place. The population here is over-whelmingly Chinese. There are 
other interests also. There are many Indians, Pakistanis and others, 
mostly engaged in commerce. Among the Chinese, there are, of course, 
a large number of communists. 1 think I would not be exaggerating if 
I were to say that the majority of the Chinese population in Hong Kong 
has sympathy for Communist China. It has the highest respect for 
Communist China. A significant thing has been happening during the 
last few months, namely, that a large number of refugees, who had come 
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as a result of Communist conquests, are now going back. That may be 
for various reasons. One of the reasons generally advanced—and a 
very good reason—is the desire of divided families to reunite. But unless 
conditions had improved in Communist China, people would not think 
of going back. I had opportunities of meeting my own countrymen, ° 
some of them prosperous in trade, but by no means politicians, one or 
two who are thoughtful and capable of studying the situation. Whether 
the democratic world finds China disturbing or otherwise, is a different 
matter. These men are full of admiration for the achievements of China. 
They are not impressed so much with the industrial progress that China 
has made. What has won for Communist China respect is something 
else. Chiang Kai-shek’s administration was hopelessly corrupt. It was 
hopelessly inefficient and everybody just shrugged his shoulders and 
said: “What can youde?’ Why was it corrupt? If some enthusiastic 
official discovered someone guilty of corruption, he found that the high- 
ups,—even some relations of the Generalissimo—were involved, and then 
nothing would be done to punish them. And when you have corruption 
at the top, you cannot stop corruption at the bottom. When corruption 
corrodes an administration or a society or a government, you must bid 
good-bye to efficiency, because corruption and efficiency simply cannot 
go together. Chiang Kai-shek was perhaps helpless. The fact remains 
that his administration collapsed like a house of cards. When the Com- 
munists came, they were ruthless. The number of people whom they 
liquidated is colossal. They did all that, but they succeeded in removing 
corruption. Today, the position is that even a pedlar sitting on the 
roadside will not sell you things without giving you a'receipt. Generally 
speaking, the population of Hong Kong has respect for the new Govern- 
ment. There is a recognition of the fact that it has achieved results. 


What is going to be the future of Hong Kong? 1 will not hazard an 
opinion, but I will tell you what the thinking people in Hong Kong say. 
They think that Hong Kong as a British settlement is at present useful to 
China, because that is its only contact with the democratic world for the 
purposes of trade. They also say that Hong Kong will not have trouble so 
long as Communist China needs that contact. They say Communist China 
feels that they can do without it; that later pressure will be put upon 
the British, who will have to face a hostile population. The only support- 
ers of British rule will be the non-Chinese sections of the population and 
a small number of Chinese who support Chiang Kai-shek and dislike 
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Communist China and who are very vocal against communism. But 
they are a minority. When pressure comes from Communist China, 
you may find a situation developing where the chief weapon of attack 
will be the principle of self-determination. The situation may become 
analogous to that in Cyprus, with the difference that Cyprus is far nearer 
to Greece than to Turkey, which, too, has interests in Cyprus. 


The next place that I visited was Thailand. The Thais are charming 
and courteous and they know how to preserve their ancient heritage. If 
there is poverty in Thailand, it is not too visible, at least so far as Bang- 
kok is concerned. It is doubtful how much democratic support the 
Government of Thailand has. When I use the word ‘doubtful’, I refer 
to the fact that, according to the present constitution, the legislature has 
a nominated element. The Government has the support of that legisla- 
ture, but the regime cannot strictly be described as democratic. The 
most powerful person in Thailand is the Prime Minister. The Govern- 
ment has some achievements to its credit, the most notable being that it 
has made the country’s defensive position strong. A good deal is 
being done to speed up communications. New relations are growing 
up with neighbours because of the passing of the northern portion of 
French Indo-China into the hands of the Communists. Communications 
between democratic Indo-China and Thailand are being developed with 
considerable success, though there yet remains a good deal to be done. 


An area about which we ought to know more, but do not, about 
whose problems I have grave misgivings, is that of Malaya and Singa- 
pore. The history of Malaya goes back to the days of rubber plantations. 
Malaya was a Muslim country. The climate is tropical, the land is 
fertile and the sustenance of life does not entail very hard work. Every 
Malay had a few cocoanut trees and did not bother to work hard. 
Therefore, the Malay lived easily and was not interested in working on 
plantations. His attitude to life was: ‘This is all that I want. Why 
should I go and work?” He was, in short, suffering from inertia. 
European planters, therefore, started bringing in labour from outside; 
they brought in two sets of people—one from the sub-continent of India 
and Pakistan, mostly from South India, and two, a large number of 
Chinese. But the Chinese community is causing worry to various 
countries, including Thailand. Remember the Chinese have very great 
qualities. The Chinese are hard working; they are frugal and they have 
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great business capacity. The trade of Thailand and its industry are 
mostly in the hands of the Chinese. In Malaya, almost all the trade is 
in the hands of the Chinese, excepting a little which is in the hands of 
people from India, Pakistan or elsewhere. This is true also of Singa- 
pore. The Chinese have their own University. In the Malay Univer- 
sity, not more than 15 per cent of the students are Malays. In the 
population of Singapore, Malays are in a minority. If you take the 
population of the Federation of Malaya, the Malays are a little over 50 
per cent. If you take the population of Malaya and Singapore com- 
bined, the Malays are in a minority. This is what has happened as a 
result of the “‘development”’ of the resources of the country. The people 
are in a minority in their own country. The Prime Minister of the 
Federation says that he does not want Singapore in the Federation, be- 
cause he does not want the Malays to be in a minority. I do not know 
if the economic repercussions of the separation of Singapore from Malaya 
have been studied. We have ourselves seen the results of the loss of 
Calcutta to the economy of East Pakistan. The Malays at present have 
a majority in the electorate, because many Chinese do not have citizen- 
ship and, therefore, franchise. But the Chinese cannot be deprived of 
citizenship for all time to come. They cannot be sent back. If it is 
assumed that they will never be given franchise, even then the position 
would be unsatisfactory, for it would be very difficult to find a sufficiently 
large number of educated Malays who would be able to run the admi- 
nistration of the country. There is a very good Chinese proverb which 
reflects the situation; it says that two persons may sleep in the same bed, 
but both of them dream different dreams. The present dominant party, 
though it is a coalition, is financed by the Chinese. I do not know 
whether the Malays and Chinese have the same feelings. 


You may ask how all this concerns the world, or us? What does it 
matter whether the Chinese become dominant or the Malays retain a 
hold on the government? To-day, there are a number of Chinese who 
are highly educated and highly westernized. Their number is very small, 
but pressure is exercised upon the liberal Chinese by the Communists. 
Even if the Malays succeed in establishing a government to their liking, 
will they succeed in suppressing the Communists, who know so well the 
art of jungle warfare, and who, in spite of all the might of the British 
Empire, have not yet been reduced. I do not say this to hurt the feelings 
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of my Malay friends, but I do think this is a problem for the democratic 
world. 


One solution sounds feasible—and it is in the minds of quite a num- 
ber of people—a federation with Indonesia. Is Indonesia willing to 
federate with Malaya? Is she willing to take upon herself such a difficult 
responsibility? If Indonesia is willing, is she really capable of coping 
with the situation, because Indonesia herself has a law and order pro- 
blem. When we think of these difficulties, federation with Malaya does 
not seem to be an ‘easy solution. The situation seems fraught with 
danger and, therefore, we should take some interest in it. 


In Ceylon, too, the main problem is posed by the composition of its 
population, which contains two main elements. The Sinhalese are in a 
majority. The Tamils are in a minority. The Tamils, once again, as in 
Malaya, through their habits of hard work and thrift, gained great in- 
fluence upon the economy of the country. Now that Ceylon is indepen- 
dent, and its people think that independence should find expression in 
economic growth, problems are arising. All of them are not of an 
economic nature. You know that Sinhalese has been made the official 
language. The Tamils have protested very vigorously against it. When 
you have such a controversy, you do not expect that people will always 
be logical. Emotions have been excited. In Ceylon, you would find 
written on the walls in chalk by enthusiastic school-boys the legend 
“Quit Indians’. However, I do not think the Indian problem in Ceylon 
is as serious as the Chinese problem in Malaya. There is also the ques- 
tion of citizenship rights of the people who have gone mostly from India 
and settled in Ceylon. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is a short survey to which you have 
listened very patiently, and I am grateful to you. I hope you agree with 
ine that, situated as wé are, we should remember that at least one part of 
our country is very much a part of South-East Asia. We are interested 
in so many ways in happenings in that area. My endeavour was simply 
to arouse your interest and refer to the vital importance of some of these 
problems. 
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= ‘‘LOOKING AT THE SOVIET UNION! 
M. A. Khuhro 


We arrived in Moscow on 20 July 1956 at mid-day and were greeted 
at the airport, gaily decorated with Pakistani and Russian flags, by Mr. 
Tarasov, Vice-President of the Presidium of the Supreme U.S.S.R. Soviet 
and other members of Supreme Soviet. The drive from the airport to our 
hotel gave us the impression of a flourishing country-side, the wide roads 
and the immense amount of construction that is going on around Moscow. 
The same day we met in the Kremlin Mr. Lobanov, Chairman of the 
Soviet of Union of U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet and Mr. Lacis, Chairman 
of the Soviet of Nationalities of U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 


Before going to Soviet Russia, we had certain ideas about that 
country and we wished to find out as much as possible about the living 
conditions of its people, the working of its government and the technical 
advancement, of which so much had been heard. We also wanted to 
know how much religious freedom the people had. Though there was 
the difficulty of language we succeeded in gathering a good deal of 
information. 


In the Kremlin, in addition to seeing the palaces of the Tzars which 
have been well-maintained, and the Museum, we visited the flat in which 
Lenin lived. Here all articles of his personal use and that of the use of 
his family have been kept exactly as they were in his life-time—the books, 
the furniture, the crockery in the kitchen and his wife’s umbrella on the 
hat-stand. The impression that the flat gives is that Lenin lived a simple 
life dedicated to hard work, in real missionary spirit. 


The agricultural exhibition, now a permanent institution, has been 
built on a grand scale. It has not only the most beautiful pavilions ever 
seen but it also gives a very good idea of the agricultural produce, the 
industrial development, heavy and light, and of the facts and figures 
relating to every part of the U.S.S.R. 


We saw the plans that are being made for developing Moscow. A 
town of the size of a third of Moscow will be built around the huge 
University building, newly constructed on the bank of Moskva River. The 
building has 32 floors. From here we could see the whole city, There 
are about thirty thousand students receiving education in the University ° 





"1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 14 September 1956. 
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and residential accommodation is provided for no less than about ten 
thousand students, each having a separate room with a bath. We were 
happy to go to the Pioneer Camp for the children of the workers, 
about thirty miles outside Moscow. Here these children can come and 
spend their holidays. Most of the expenses are borne by the Govern- 
ment, the parents paying only a small percentage of them. The children 
seemed to be well-looked after and happy. 


The next town we visited was Stalingrad, the famous city which 
withstood the Germans in World War II and turned it back on them, 
and in the process was completely destroyed. We saw it now regaining 
its lost splendour even though two-thirds of it still remains to be built. 
Here too is situated the great hydro-electric project on the Volga River, 
which will be completed by the autumn of 1958. The power capacity 
of this station will be some 2,300,000 kilowatts, and it will serve a large 
area including Moscow, which is about 800 kilometres away. Near 
this station has been built a town for its workers. It is a very well planned 
town, with a central cultural place, a stadium and playgrounds for the 
recreation of the workers. 


From Stalingrad we proceeded to Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekis- 
tan, which was reached after a whole day’s flight, with a stop at Aktubinok. 
Uzbekistan is inhabited mostly by the Muslims, and is one of the five 
central Asian republics. Its area is 450,000 square kilometres and 
population about 7 millions. It is mainly a cotton-growing area, total 
annual production being 3,000,000 tons. The laws in force in the Re- 
public are secular, the Muslim Law of marriage, inheritance, etc. having 
been abolished. Religion is entirely an individual’s private concern. 
We met members of the Government of Uzbekistan and naturally we 
put questions to them about religion. It appeared that though they 
themselves did not believe in God, the people were allowed full freedom 
of religion and children could be taught the Quran at home. All office 
holders and functioraries of Government were communists. As such 
they did not believe in God. We attended the Friday prayer at Tash- 
kent’s main mosque, where there was a large gathering. Afterwards we 
had lunch with the pesh imam. That people are given religious freedom 
is clear. But education imparted in schools and colleges is entirely 
atheistic and materialistic. _ The result is that most of the younger genera- 
tion is growing up without much knowledge of God and religion. This 
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was of course a painful aspect of an otherwise delightful tour. However, 
we were at pains to tell the pesh imam and others that our good wishes 
were with them and that they should try to keep Islam vigorous and 
strong in their land. | 


Materially, however, every one seems to be well provided for. We 
were told that there was no unemployment. We saw no signs of abject 
poverty in Central Asia such as prevails in the rest of the Muslim world. 
There is no doubt that the social system in the Soviet Union has improved 
living conditions to a very great extent. In Tashkent we visited the 
Stalin Collective Farm and had a very interesting talk with its committee 
of management. We also looked around for ourselves. It is a cotton 
farm, having an area of 4250 acres, and 700 families live on it. The annual 
income is 144 million roubles (equivalent to about 15 million rupees). 
In produces 34 tons of cotton per hectare (24 acres) i.e., about 40 maunds 
per acre. The price of cotton is 4500/-/- roubles per ton and that of 
wheat 1700 roubles per ton. The balance of the budget of the farm, 
started in 1929, is 12 million roubles. This balance is used for the 
replacement of machinery and the development of the farm. Each 
member is given a fixed amount of money from the income of the farm. 
Government tax is about 10% of the income. This collective farm 
certainly seemed to be a profitable concern. 


From Tashkent we flew for a short visit to Samarkand, the celebrated 
old city, so well known to us in our literature and history. Here we 
visited the historical monuments such as the tomb of Amir Timur and 
the Observatory of Ulugh Beg, grandson of Timur, and the famous Sher 
Dar Madressah, a beautiful ancient building, to which a mosque is 
attached. These buildings are in a good state of repair and some are 
being renovated by the Soviet authorities. Samarkand is also the seat of 
a very large and thriving University and a museum of art and old relics. 


From Uzbekistan we went to the Caucasian republic of Georgia, 
the capital of which is Tbilisi, better known as Tiflis. On our way to 
Tbilisi we landed at Ishkabad, the capital town of Turkmenistan, for 
breakfast and at Baku, the oil-producing capital of Azerbaijan, for lunch. 
Tbilisi is a beautiful city, very much like our own hill stations, but much 
more developed. Georgia is the main tea-growing area of the U.S.S.R. 
and is yery advanced industrially. While in Tbilisi we saw a metallur- 
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gical plant, a very large re-rolling plant. Significantly, this plant too had 
a planned town for its workers, built along the same lines as the one at 
Stalingrad, and with the same attention paid to the physical welfare of 
the workers. In Tbilisi, there are many gardens and other beauty spots 
for the people. The Georgian republic is known as the health resort of 
the Union, and the Soviet Government has taken full advantage of its 
excellent situation by building numerous sanatoria and rest houses. 
The Georgians gave us a warm welcome and showed us their remarkable 
national dances. 


From Georgia we flew to Sochi on the Black Sea coast. This is a 
health resort, well known and remarkably beautiful. Here is a large 
number of sanatoria for rest and cure for the workers. Indeed, each 
trade union has its own sanatorium in this or a similar resort. In these 
sanatoria a large number of workers can be accommodated and each 
worker is entitled every year to a month’s holiday in such a place, paying 
only 30°% of the expenses. Every kind of medical attention is also avail: 
able. Special facilities are given to workers of such exacting industries as 
coal mines and steel mills. After spending two days in this delightful 
place we went back to Moscow. 


In Moscow we met the members of the Supreme ‘Soviet and had 
discussions with them regarding matters of mutual interest to our two 
countries. We asked them questions regarding the Soviet system of 
government. We had interviews with Mr. Voroshilov, the President 
of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet and Marshal Bulganin 
and Mr. Khrushchev. With all of them we discussed very frankly 
ways and means in which our two countries could come closer 
together and cooperate for world peace. We also brought up the 
question of Kashmir and asked for the elucidation of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union regarding it. The impression we got was that the Soviet 
Union really wanted friendly relations with Pakistan. We promised 
to acquaint the Pakistani public with the Soviet attitude and assured 
them of the desire of our country for reciprocal friendship. 


As we happened to be in Moscow on a Friday, I took the opportunity 
of going to the main mosque for saying prayers. There was a large 
congregation, the number of Muslims in Moscow being about 45,000. 
In Leningrad, which too we visited, there are about 50,000 Muslims. 
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Our tour, hurried though it was, gave us a good idea of life in the 
Soviet Union and of the way of thinking of its people. There is no doubt 
that the general’ standard of living is satisfactory. We saw no evidence 
of general poverty. The people seemed to be fairly well fed and well 
clothed. We must, however, not be misled by the high wages that are 
paid to labour. A skilled labourer gets anything from 750 to 3000 roubles, 
a rouble being slightly more than a rupee. But the price of all consumer 
goods is so high that the actual value of a rouble works out to about 5 or 6 
annas of our money. This is the result perhaps of artificial inflation. 
However, we were told that steps were being taken to reduce prices. The 
high cost of consumer goods considerably reduces the value of high wages. 
But people have many free facilities. Medicine is free and so is educa- 
tion. Even at the university level, scholarships are given to most students. 
Recently a law has been passed regarding old age pensions. All men are 
entitled to this pension at the age of 60 and women at the age of 55. 
Workers and their children are entitled to free holidays after payment 
of a certain percentage of their expenses. The people are provided with 
these basic requirements and have also security of livelihood. 


Regarding the extent of political freedom in the Soviet Union, we do 
not know enough and it was difficult to find out much about it. The 
Central Government seemed to be very powerful, despite the fact that the 
constitution gives wide powers and great lattitude to the republics. Mosi 
of the heavy industries belong to the Central Government and of course 
the state monoplies in every sphere make it a very rich government. In 
the governments of big towns and the constituent republics, the institu- 
tions are very democratic. Mayors and municipal corporations enjoy 
many more rights and powers than they do in our country. Even the 
judiciary is elected. The government on the whole impressed us as being 
run on a very efficient and extremely honest and patriotic basis, taking 
full care of the development of the country and of the well-being of its 
people. 


It appears that there is nearly 100° literacy in the U.S.S.R. This 
is Claimed by the different republics as well as by the Union. The literacy 
of adults was achieved by compulsory attendance in night schools and 
every body was required without fail to attend them irrespective of age 
and profession. The daily newspapers claim publication of a very large 
number of copies. The most important daily papers like Pravada and 
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zvesta claim daily publication of three and five million copies respec- 
tively. There are several other daily papers as well. Literacy must 
therefore be almost 100%, otherwise there would not be so large a 
newspaper reading public. 


As is well known, there is only one political party in the U.S.S.R. 
After the revolution those in power, namely the Communist Party, headed 
by Lenin and, after his death, by Stalin, concentrated on one-party rule. 
Presumably they thought that if there were party squabbles, the progress 
of the country would not be as quick and effective as was desirable. The 
experience of nearly 35 years has shown that one-party rule and the con- 
sequent complete domination of the people by a particular political 
ideology have considerably helped the Government of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the various republics within its boundaries to achieve material de- 
velopment and progress in many directions at the fastest possible speed. 
But to those who believe in democracy, the non-existence of an opposi- 
tion party would appear revolting. Most of the democratically minded 
people of the world believe that one-party rule creates dictatorship or at 
least an oligarchy. It crushes the freedom of the human mind, and 
destroys independence of thought and action in the political sphere. We 
in this country believe that democracy cannot function satisfactorily 
unless there is a free and effective opposition party in the Parliament and 
in the country. 


As far as the common man is concerned, on the whole, he appears to 
be contented in Russia. He has reasons to be contented because he gets, 
in normal course, essential requirements of life, such as food, clothing 
and residential quarters. Work is found for every man and woman 
according to his or her capacity and every disabled person is maintained 
by the state. In any country, generally most people are not interested in 
politics, Therefore, if their needs are satisfied they do not worry about 
politics. 


Economy in the Soviet Union is fully controlled and balanced by the 
state. If the wages are high, the prices of all articles are high too. 
Therefore what the workers get by one hand they give back by the other. 
Consequently there is not much chance for any one to accumulate wealth 
or indulge in luxury. Indeed there is no scope for indulging in luxury 
in the Soviet Union. Luxury goods are manufactured in the country in 
very small quantities and none is imported. Judging by Western 
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standards, whatever articles of luxury are produced they should be 
regarded more as a necessity than luxury. The difference in the standards 
of living of rich and poor or high and low is necessarily much less than 
in other countries, where private enterprise and individual effort are 
allowed full play. 


The Soviet Union can no longer be regarded as a country behind 
an iron curtain because we found scores of people, tourists, delegates 
and others, all from Western countries, freely coming into and visiting 
various places in the Union. The present Government, it appears, has 
brought about this change. The conditions prevailing in the country, 
its standard of living, its progress in development in all spheres, can now 
be watched from close quarters by people from other countries. 


NOTES 
Pakistan and Unesco 


In the preamble to the constitution of Unesco, there is a sentence 
borrowed from a statement by Earl Attlee, then Premier of Great Britain. 
It says: ‘Since war begins in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed”. This is followed 
by Article I of Unesco’s constitution, which reads : ‘‘The purpose of the 
Organization is to contribute to peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among nations through education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Char- 
ter of the United Nations”. 


All this may, in common with all constitutions, sound somewhat gran- 
diose, and those impatient for practical results, can ask: ‘How is this to 
be achieved?” ‘‘What does it mean in terms of everyday activity in the 
community ?”’. 


In principle, it means attacking the two enemies of peace and progress, 
which are ignorance and poverty. From the former springs fear, and from 
the latter unhappiness and bitterness. 
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Through education, Unesco aims at spreading the knowledge which. 
destroys. fear. Through science, Unesco aims at spreading the kind .of 
knowledge which enables man to increase manifold the effectiveness of his 
labour, bring about his economic betterment, and thus relieve absolute 
poverty as a community condition. And through culture, the mainten- 
ance of traditions, ways of life, and the intercourse of peoples, Unesco 
aims at the production of the rational civilized man, of whom the corner- 
stones are truth, understanding, dignity, and self-discipline. 


_ -In practice, it means that Unesco as a respected supra-national body, 
provides a mechanism whereby (i) the needs of educational, scientific, 
and cultural activity can be stimulated, by international cooperation, 
(ii) assistance can be offered to Member States wishing to progress in these 
fields, and (iii) it can serve as a clearing house to make material readily 
available for practical use. All these three are incorporated in what is 
known as the Regular Programme of Aid to Member States. 


In addition, Unesco participates in the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, which deals with specific requests for 
aid by experts in education and science from the technically advanced 
members. 


At the moment, Pakistan has a large share in the Unesco budget and it 
may be of interest to list its activities in this country. 


Under the Programme of Aid to Member States, Unesco has sent 
for short periods experts to advise in educational statistics, sociology, 
physics, the national bibliographical services, and the conservation and 
restoration of archaeological sites. 


Under the Technical Assistance Programme, Unesco sent a highly 
successful team of geophysicists who helped to build the Geophysical Labo- 
ratory at Quetta. Two experts are engaged on the arid zone research, 
studying problems, and training Pakistanis, while another is engaged on 
the problems of research in pharmacology at the Central Drug Institute. 
In Karachi one expert is to establish a Scientific and Technical Docu- 
mentation Centre, from where at short notice abstracts of the latest research 
and technical data may be obtained, while two experts in Lahore are en- 
gaged in Fundamental Education, and participate in the Village Aid Pro-. 
gramme. One expert has come to advise the Government on Science 
Museums, and lastly there are two experts in the Punjab University to. 
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advise on the teaching of geology, and to establish a full scale department. 


Some of the projects on which these experts are engaged are relatively 
new, others have been running for four to five years. 


One may ask: “Who are these experts, and how are they obtained ?” 
This is an important point, as it throws an interesting light on the spirit of 
Unesco. All these experts are the representatives and employees of the Unit- 
ed Nations, not of their own countries of origin. They are legally, and in 
fact, international civil servants. Their services can only be obtained fol- 
lowing a direct and official request by the Government of Pakistan through 
the National Commission, which is the liaison body for that Government 
with Unesco. Thus, the responsibility for the presence of experts in this 
country rests with the Pakistan Government. By its constitution, Unesco 
cannot send out an expert unless he has been individually requested and 
approved by the Government. 


Thus, the onus for making use of Pakistan’s membership of Unesco 
is placed on Pakistan’s shoulders. Pakistan is a full member of Unesco, 
and not, as some would believe, a mere recipient of Western philanthro- 
phy, with its attendant and embarrassing obligations. Pakistanis are equal 
in their own right with their own contribution to make to the West, as it 
has its contribution to make to Pakistan. Pakistan ought not to be 
content with a passive role, or under-estimate the active part it can play. 


Regional Alliances, ‘Panch Shila’ and Bandung 


The United Nations is in effect an alliance, indeed, the largest of all 
alliances known to history. Seventysix nations belong to this alliance. 
The first and foremost function of the United Nations is to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. Upon that depends also the realization of 
its other objectives. But under the Charter, the primary responsibility for 
maintaining peace and security has been delegated to the Security Council 
which, without unanimity among its 5 Permanent Members, cannot take 
any action. 


Since this situation would seem to undermine the very purpose of 
the United Nations and would fail to guarantee the safety and inde- 
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pendence of smaller nations, it was not surprising that efforts should 
be made to devise methods to make that organisation work in case 
of disagreement among the great powers. 


In November, 1950 the General Assembly adopted the ‘Uniting for 
Peace’ resolution. Its aim was to enable that body to perform more 
effectively the functions entrusted to it by the Charter in the field of inter- 
national peace and security. The Assembly was authorised to establish 
new procedures and machinery for dealing with breaches of the peace or 
acts of aggression when the Security Council had failed to exercise its 
primary responsibility in such matters. The resolution opened the way for 
remedying the infirmity of the Security Council, and for enabling the 
United Nations to take prompt action in the event of a breach of the peace. 
This ought to have restored confidence in the smaller nations who were los- 
ing faith in the effectiveness of the Organisation as an instrument of inter- 
national peace and security. But the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution lost 
its significance after the Korean war and the belief that it would be a 
guarantee against breaches of international peace and security was aban- 
doned. Of course, some thought that the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution 
was ultra vires of the Charter, as it ascribed to the General Assembly func- 
tions which were primarily the responsibility of the Security Council. 


The fact that the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution lost its importance 
gave a spurt to the formation of regional defensive alliances, permitted 
under Articles 51 and 52 of the Charter. Article 52 of the Charter expressly 
lays down that none of the provisions of the Charter preclude “‘the existence 
of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relat- 
ing to the maintenance of international peace and security as are appro- 
priate for regional action, provided that such arrangements or agencies 
and their activities are consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations.” it is one of the purposes of the United Nations to 
suppress acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace by taking 
effective collective measures. Thus regional arrangements for collective 
self-defence are not only within the framework of the Charter, but serve 
to give effect to the existing obligations of the members of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General of the United Nations, during his visit 
to India in connection with ECAFE Conference in February, 1956, when 
questioned about regional alliances, stated that in general terms they could 
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serve the cause of world peace and that they were not in conflict with the 
U.N. Charter. 


Apart from the fact that regional alliances are permissible under the 
U.N. Charter, they have so much in common that it becomes difficult 
to dissociate the one from the other. The objectives of both are akin, so 
that the alliances have become an important complementary to the 
Charter in the security field. No doubt, the ideal method of guaranteeing 
international peace and the security of all nations, large and small, would 
have been to establish a collective security machinery under the aegis of 
the Security Council, assisted by the Military Staff Committee, as envi- 
saged in Chapter VII of the Charter. This would have done away 
with the need for regional security arrangements by bringing into being a 
universal system of collective security. But the ineffectiveness of the 
Security Council on account of the power of veto has brought about a 
situation in which regional defence provides the only guarantee of 
international peace, and independence and integrity of small nations. 
It would thus be seen that in fact regional alliances derive from the 
conflict prevailing in international relations. A number of alliances such 
as NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact are the logical outcome of 
the process of events since the end of the last War. They are not the 
cause but the effect of the existing international tension. Peace is to 
be sought in many ways; one is by building self-defence, which is consis- 


‘ tent with the desire for peaceful co-existence in accordance with the pur- 


poses and principles of the Charter. 


Pakistan is pledged to the Ten Principles of international conduct set 
forth in the declaration of the Bandung Conference as the basis for the 
maintenance of international peace and security and the promotion of 
friendly relations among nations. The Bandung declaration permits sove- 
reign and independent states to exercise their inherent right of collective 
self-defence. It was in this spirit that Pakistan had become a member 
of the South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty and the Baghdad Pact. 
The provisions of these pacts are defensive in character, and this should be 
clear if the provision of these pacts are dispassionately studied. These 
arrangements have been freely arrived at. When so arrived at, regional 
grouping is at its best in serving the need for maintaining security and 
furthering the cause of international peace. 
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Pakistan’s membership of SEATO and Baghdad Pact brings out the 
fundamental aspect of her foreign policy. She strictly believes in the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter. She has no 
aggressive designs against any nation or country and wants to live and 
let live in peace so that she may be able to devote all her resources and 
energies to national development tasks and to raise the standard of 
living of her people. Much of the criticism levelled against Pakistan’s 
adherence to SEATO and Baghdad Pact is inspired by those who wish to 
keep Pakistan isolated and weak. 


Regional alliances, as already pointed out, are the logical outcome of 
the unstable international situation that has prevailed since the end of 
World War II, and which has infected the international atmosphere 
with mistrust and insecurity. Closely following regional alliances, there 
emerged the concept of neutralism or non-alignment. But this 
neutralism is quite different from that of conventional type. Its edifice 
is built on the so-called Five Principles of peaceful co-existence. These 
are : 


1. Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sove- 
reignty; 

Non-aggression; 

Non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 

Equality and mutual benefit; and 

Peaceful co-existence. 


oe 


For the first time these Principles, now called ‘“‘Panch Shila’’, were 
adhered to by the Prime Ministers of India and China in July 1951 at the 
time of signing the agreement over Tibet between these two countries. 
Since then these Principles have been subscribed to by Laos, Cambodia, 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Indonesia and impliedly by Egypt, Syria, Sudan and 
other neutralist countries. There is nothing wrong in the Five Principles 
themselves. They are also embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations. But they have assumed a significance which implies that those 
who subscribe to them are opposed to regional alliances, although these 
Principles do not contain any provision prohibiting defensive alliances or 
denying the right of collective self-defence to nations. The adherents of 
the Five Principles have taken upon themselves to denounce regional defen- 
sive alliances, while these Principles are claimed to preserve international 
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peace and security. This is strange beca:se regional alliances are meant to 
sefeguard peace and it should not be difficult to evaluate the part of these 
alliances in checking aggression and subversion and the promotion of 
cooperation in the economic and cultural fields on a scale never heard 
of before. The so-called neutralists on the other hand. are in fact playing 
a role which is quite the antithesis of their declared intentions. Whether 
we call it an “area of peace” or “non-alignment” or “‘neutralism’”’, the 
fact is that a third bloc is being created. This is not conducive to the 
creation of an atmosphere of peace and is serving the cause of one side 
alone. 


It would be fair to everyone if the nations who claimed to be neutral 
did not become an instrument of either side and desisted from play- 
ing off the one against the other. To demonstrate its usefulness and 
to maintain its entity, the third ‘‘area of peace” in fact tends to keep alive 
the causes of friction rather than find a solution for international tensions. 
Also the exponents of neutralism, in order to advance their own inter- 
ests, try to aggravate international tension. This tendency is not in 
keeping with the spirit of the United Nations Charter or in the interest of 
the international peace and security Nor such a situation can be deemed 
to be conducive to world peace. 


A comparison of the Five Principles with the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations and rules of international law also makes it clear that 
these Principles are nothing new or original but merely a restatement of 
some of the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations 
and the existing rules of general international law. 


The Five Principles were considered inadequate by the Bandung Con- 
ference. They do not provide for self-determination (because India does 
not want a plebiscite in Kashmir), nor the peaceful settlement of disputes 
(because India does not want the Kashmir dispute settled), nor for collec- 
tive self-defence (because India wishes to see Pakistan weak). There- 
fore the Bandung Conference accepted the following Ten Principles, 
which also included the Seven Principles put forward by Pakistan, better 
known as ‘‘Seven Pillars of Peace’’: 


1. Respect for fundamental human rights and for the Charter 
of the United Nations; 


2. Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all nations; 
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Recognition of racial and national equality; 
Non-interference in other nations’ internal affairs ; 


Respect for the right of each nation to defend itself singly or 
collectively under the Charter of the United Nations; 


Abstention from using a collective defence arrangement for the 
benefit of one big world power, and abstention from exerting 
pressures on other countries; 






Refraining from acts or threats of aggression or use of force 
against any-country; 


Settlement of all international disputes by peaceful means, such 
as negotiation, conciliation, arbitiation or judicial settlement as 
well as other peaceful means of the parties’ own choice, in con- 
formity with the Charter of the United Nations; 








9. Promotion of mutual interests and cooperation; and 





10. Respect for justice and international obligations. 













It is ironic that Mr. Nehru, who had given his assent to these Ten 
Principles at Bandung now completely ignores them. But, he still goes 
about with his ‘Panch Shila’. This is a betrayal of Bandung, which 
provided an agreed and real basis of co-existence. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Population Growth and Levels of Consumption. By Horace Belshaw. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. (Issued under the auspices of the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations). 223 pp. 
1956. 25s. 


This book is a most valuable contribution to the host of literature 
currently published on the problems of economic development in under- 
developed countries where population growth outstrips levels of consump- 
tion, thereby focusing attention on the Malthusian dilemma. Accord- 
ing to the author, its central theme is the relationship between population 
growth and levels of consumption necessitating consideration of capital 
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requirements and problems of capital formation, role of innovation and 
the problems of promoting them. 


Economic development is a social process resulting in a cumula- 
tive increase in levels of consumption, and not simply an economic 
process, though it is doubtful if this process is at all possible. The 
book is, therefore, not only a technical study of economic growth 
but, what is more, it is a very important demographic analysis of 
the socio-economic situation. The author’s rough and ready definition 
of an under-developed country is very realistic indeed when he says that 
it is one which is relatively poor in terms of real per capita income but in 
which there are potentialities of improvement. When we look at Asia, 
excepting Japan and possibly Israel also, with all her vast potential resour- 
ces, this simple definition appears to be quite convincing. In almost the 
entire Asian continent, the spectre of the Malthusian bogey is indeed too 
visible, since population growth is not caught up by productive resources. 
The Malthusian law of population concerns itself with the power of human 
beings to procreate and with how nature responds to their productive 
efforts. Ultimately, the problem is to find out the reaction of human be- 
haviour, since innovation and capital formation, so vital to increased pro- 
ductive power, are affected by its vicissitudes. Excepting Japan, Asia is 
mainly agrarian where familial structure and attitudes towards family 
perpetuation are the same as are generally associated with peasant commu- 
nities. Positive, more than preventive, checks prevail here. Indeed the 
latter are not important in Asian countries. Population does not press on 
all of them equally uniformly to make subsistence reach bare survival 
level but the margin over bare subsistence level for the mass of population 
in most countries is extremely small. Any fluctuation in this margin may 
well lead to fluctuation in mortality. There has been a marked deteriora- 
tion in per capita food production as compared to pre-war level. Asian 
countries, under-developed as they are, have failed to match food produc- 
tion to population increase as, after the last world war, the developed 
countries have been able to do. 


One very serious trend in Asia is that the increase in productive power is 
offset by increased population and not associated with improved consump- 
tion level. One important reason for this trend is (though some countries 
may show some small improvement and others temporarily) that innova- 
tion or capital formation is too inadequate for enabling productive power 
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to outstrip population growth. As compared to the prewar period, in re- 
cent years preventive health measures have expressed themselves in re- 
duced mortality and increased rate of population growth. This, how- 
ever, has not been associated with rising income levels caused by economic 
development which necessitates reduction in the rate of population growth 
in order that consumption levels may be increased. Improvement in 
health is certainly 4n advantage but if population is to increase rapidly 
thereby, without widespread use of preventive measures, one has to pause 
and think. One may‘ask, “Is this an unmixed blessing, if consumption 
levels, particularly ‘of ‘nutrition, fall leading to easy susceptibility to 
disease” ? ; 


According to the author, if population exhibits the Malthusian situa- 
tion in which consumption level may be close to subsistence level, im- 
proved economic position is likely first to result in increased consumption 
level and then to increased population. If somehow or other consump- 
tion levels could be sustained leading to a cumulative process of economic 
development, population growth will not assume such dangerous propor- 
tions. This could be done by increased savings in order to bring about 
the required growth in capital formation. In underdeveloped countries this 
is most unlikely to occur. Consequently even more than capital forma- 
tion technical innovations should be promoted, since these prevent effects 
of initial increase in capital from being offset by population increase. 
Apart from capital and innovation, changing attitudes and institutions as 
well as improvement of human productive agents are important. Since 
a country with low per capita income is unable to put through this expen- 
sive and skilful programme of improvements, the need for international 
capital aid and technical assistance becomes manifest. 


In underdeveloped Asian countries stress should be laid on the cumu- 
lative effect of continuous innovation rather than vast projects on the TVA 
proportions. The. above must include new forms of organisation and 
improvement in the quality of labour, health measures, education and 
training. Economic attitudes based on persuasion rather than dictation 
will also help economic progress. Since initiative in the private sector 
may not always be ‘present, Governments should play the main role in 
promoting innovations. Public administration should therefore be 
strengthened, for thus alone can a favourable climate for persuasion be 
created. These measures: stressed by the author are currently being 
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employed by the planning organisations suggesting periodical plans for 
economic development in various countries. 


To conclude, the Malthusian bogey is real and serious, at least in 
under-developed Asia. The remedy, according to the author, lies in 
economic development through capital and innovation. This is a 
solution not only of the economic problem but also of the much vaster 
social problem. The book is replete with statistics drawn from the Asian 
countries which fully support the conclusions reached by the author. 
For all serious students of the population problem as well as the problem 
of economic growth this book is really a boon. For research workers the 
wealth of data collected and the masterly way in which analytically con- 
clusions are deduced, should prove very useful. 


Q. M. FAREED 


Canada Looks Ahead. By Grace Laugharne. London and New York : 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 158 pp. 1956. 11s. 


It is, perhaps, not generally realised that Canada is larger in area than 
the United States or China and is almost as large as the whole continent 
of Europe. In size it is second only to the U.S. S. R. 


Despite the small population (nearly 16 million in 1955), the country’s 
development, particularly since 1939, has been little short of phenomenal. 
The high region surrounding Hudson Bay from the Arctic Circle in the 
north-west to Labrador in the north-east has been described as a “‘geolo- 
gist’s paradise.” It contains deposits of practically every known mineral: 
nickel, asbestos, gold, zinc, silver, lead, copper, platinum, uranium—to 
name only some—exist in abundance. More recently, large quantities 
of oil, gas and high grade iron-ore have been discovered. 


The story of the discovery and exploitation of the vast iron-ore deposits 
in the frozen wastes of Northern Quebec and Labrador makes exciting 
reading and offers an excellent example of joint Canadian-United States 
planning and co-operation. U. S. capital is assisting Canada in the deve- 
lopment of her oil resources too. In fact, there has been such a rush for 
American investment in Canadian enterprises in recent years that the 
Canadian dollar is at a premium as compared to the U. S. dollar. All 
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this has brought great prosperity to the people. Wages are good and 
spending power high. Household items such as motor cars, radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines are considered necessities and not luxuries. 


Little wonder that young, enterprising persons from foreign countries 
and the Commonwealth, including Pakistan, are often eager to migrate to 
Canada where there is still very much the atmosphere of a pioneer country. 
For the new immigrant to Canada the immediate impression is one of free- 
dom and a chance to make a good living. Material progress in the coun- 
try has really been on a gigantic scale and there is every indication that in 
the years to come both the extent of this progress and the speed of its 
growth would be unmatched by any country, not excluding the U. S. A., 
the U.S. S. R. and China. 


Canada Looks Ahead can be described as an excellent narrative of the 
story of Canada’s progress. Unlike some publications on Pakistan’s in- 
dustrial development, Grace Laugharne’s book is refreshingly free from 
pomposity and chest-thumping. It is a great story told soberly with facts 
and figures and without any frills. 


SALMAN A. ALI 


CHRONOLOGY 


July 1, 1956 to September 30, 1956 


July 1: Nikata Khrushchev, Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, 
stated that a war between Israel and the Arab States would 
lead to world war III. 


Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Mohamad Ali, conferred with 
the World Bank officials in London on the Indus Basin waters 
dispute. (It should be recalled that the World Bank has been 
trying to mediate in the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over the Indus Basin waters). 


July 2: The Commonwealth Prime Ministers, during their conference 
in London, endorsed the view that Communist China was 
not a satellite of the Soviet Union and that every effort should 
be made to improve relations with her. 
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July 5 : 


July 6: 


July 9 : 


July 10 : 


July 11 : 
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The Prime Minister of Pakistan, after his two-hour talk with 
the Prime Minister of India in London, declared that they 
had failed to reach an agreement on Kashmir. 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers, in their final com- 
munique, pledged that the Commonwealth would seek just 
and lasting settlement of disputes threatening international 
peace and security. 


It was announced that Britain had agreed to hand over her 
air and naval bases in Ceylon to the Ceylon Government. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Hamid-ul-Haq Choudhury, 
at a news conference in London, stated that in order to 
reduce tensions in the Middle East, it was essential that the 
problems of Palestine, Algeria and Kashmir should be solved. 


It was reported that Turkey had threatened to quit NATO 
and the Baghdad Pact, if Britain allowed Cyprus to unite 
with Greece. 


In a press conference at Karachi air port, United States 
Vice-President Richard Nixon stated that the United 
Nations must act ‘vigorously’ to settle the Kashmir dispute, 
particularly because direct negotiations between India and 
Pakistan had failed. 


Pakistan’s Defence Ministry announced that it would spend 
Rs. 155 million on modernization of the existing defence 
establishments in the country. 


In a press release, the United States Embassy in Karachi 
reported that under the United States Military Assistance 
Programme in Pakistan, a contract of 30 million dollars 
was awarded to an American engineering firm for the 
modernization of military facilities in Pakistan. During 
the next two years, the contract would provide employ- 
ment for more than 12,000 Pakistanis. 


Burma offered a gift of 1000 tons of rice to Pakistan in order 
to help overcome food shortage in East Pakistan. 
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President Ngo Dinh Diam declared that SEATO had reduced 
the threat of a new Communist attack against South Vietnam. 


July 12: Speaking to a press conference at the Pakistan Embassy in 
Paris, Prime Minister Mohamad Ali called for an immediate 
cease-fire in Algeria. 


Mohammed Ibrahim Khan, Kashmir leader, stated that 
India’s imperlialistic designs and her continued military 
occupation of Kashmir is a challenge to all the smaller 
countries of Asia. 


July 15: President Iskander Mirza of Pakistan arrived in Ankara 
(Turkey), on a two-week state visit. 


July 16: Addressing the Turkish National Assembly, President 
Iskander Mirza said: ‘We do not ask Kashmir to be given 
to Pakistan. All we want is that the people of Kashmir be 
given an opportunity to decide their own future by means of 
a free and unfettered plebiscite.” 


July 20: Pakistan and Turkey exchanged solemn assurances at the 
highest level that Turkey would support Pakistan in the 
settlement of disputes with India and Afghanistan and 
Pakistan would support Turkey over the Cyprus issue. 


The United States and the United Kingdom announced the 
withdrawal of their aid offers to help Egypt to build the 
Aswan Dam. 


















The Prime Minister of Pakistan. broadcasting from Radio 
Mecca, spoke about the “brotherly and friendly relations 
between Pakistan and Saudi Arabia” and declared that they 
were “‘based on Islamic fraternity.” 














The Soviet Ambassador to Egypt announced that the 
Soviet Union was ready to build the Aswan Dam ‘“‘if Egypt 
asks for it”’. 






July 27: Gamal Nasser, the President of Egypt, nationalized the 
Suez Canal Company. 
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July 31: 


Aug. 1 : 


Aug. 2 : 


Aug. 3 : 


Aug. 5 : 


Aug. 6 : 
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Britain formally warned Egypt that her “arbitrary” seizure of 
the Suez Canal “‘constitutes a serious threat to the freedom 
of navigation on a waterway of vital international import- 
ance”’. 


The Soviet Council of Ministers decided that it would give 
up oil concessions in Northern Iran in the interest of good 
neighbourly relations. 


Abdul Khalek Hassouna, Secretary-General of the Arab 
League, described the Suez Canal nationalisation as “the 
best answer to conspiracies against the Arabs”’. 


It was reported that Chinese Communist troops had invaded 
and occupied Burmese territory along 500 miles of its north- 
eastern frontier. 


Representatives of the three Western powers, meeting in 
London, agreed to call a conference of 24 nations to negoti- 
ate an agreement for international control of the Suez 
Canal. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan stated that his Govern- 
ment did not question Egypt’s right to nationalise the Suez 
Canal. But, he added: ‘‘We are vitally interested in free- 
dom of the use of Suez Canal by ships carrying goods for 
all nations.” 


A Pakistan Parliamentary Delegation, headed by Ayub 
Khuhro, met the Soviet leaders in the Kremlin and discussed 
with them the question of strengthening relations between 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union. 


The World Shipping Officials reported that international 
shipping through the Suez Canal was being carried on nor- 
mally since Egypt nationalised the vital waterway. 


It was reported that Yemen would take its claim to the 
British administered Kamran Island in the Red Sea to the 
International Court of Justice. 


Said Hassan, leader of Pakistan Delegation to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, declared that 
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“in spite of many fervent appeals and sincere hopes expressed 
in the U.N. the question of a U.N. sponsored fund to finance 
economic development in the under-developed countries 
had made no progress”’. 


Aug.7: President Iskander Mirza left for Afghanistan on a state 
visit. 
Aug.9: The Leader of the Pakistan Parliamentary Delegation 


to the Soviet Union stated that the Soviet leaders 
Khrushchev and Bulganin had assured him that the Soviet 
Union was anxious to cultivate close and friendly relations 
with Pakistan. 





Aug. 12: In a joint communique, President Iskander Mirza and King 
Zahir Shah affirmed the intention of Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan to promote better relations between the two countries 
and to remove all differences between them through friendly 

negotiations. 


Egypt rejected the invitation to attend the London Con- 
ference on the Suez Canal. 



















Aug.15: The Foreign Minister of Pakistan announced that 
President Nasser had told him that he would accept inter- 
national supervision over the Suez Canal. But Nasser, the 

Foreign Minister added, had insisted that it was the sovereign 

right of Egypt to run the Canal. 





The United States’ Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
on behalf of the three Western powers, presented a four-point 
plan to the London Conference for rusolving the Suez 
crisis. The most important aspect of the plan was that the 
Suez Canal should be the responsibility of an international 
board to be established by a treaty and linked with the 
United Nations. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan proposed to the London 
Conference: 





*(1) Nationalization of the Universal Suez Canal Company 
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for compensation to be considered separately between the 
parties concerned. 


“(2) An effective machinery be set up in active collaboration 
with Egypt to ensure the efficient, unfettered and continuous 
freedom of navigation to all nations. 


(3) A committee be set up to negotiate with Egypt on the 
basis of our second proposal and to report back to the Con- 
ference the result of the negotiations.” 


Krishna Menon, India’s chief delegate to the London 
Conference, proposed that the Suez Canal should be adminis- 
tered by an Egyptian ‘corporation’ assisted by an advisory 
body of the representatives of the Canal’s users. The two 
bodies would operate under the supervision of the United 
Nations to whom they would submit an annual report. 


Allal el-Fassi, the leader of the Moroccan Istiqlal Party, 
called for the evacuation of French troops from Morocco. 


Seven amendments to the Dulles Plan, presented by Hamid-ul- 
Haq Choudhury on behalf of Pakistan, Iran, Trukey and 
Ethiopia, for the settlement of Suez dispute, were accepted 
by the London Conference. 


The Australian Premier, Menzies, was chosen by the London 
Conference to head a five-nation mission to go to Cairo to 
present the Suez Canal plan to President Nasser. 


Nikata Khrushchev announced that if war breaks out over 
the Suez Canal crisis, ‘‘the Arabs will not stand alone’. 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, D. T. Shepilov, stated at the 
end of the London Conference that Pakistan’s support to 
the Dulles Plan illustrated the true position of Pakistan’s 
ruling circles towards the Suez problem and Egyptian 
sovereignty. To this he added: “‘Pakistan’s position was 
connected with the fact that Pakistan is a member of two 
aggressive military groups—SEATO and the Baghdad Pact”. 


An Indo-Pakistan Conference on Flood Control, which was 
held in New Delhi, authorised the chairmen of Flood Control 
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Commissions of the two countries to exchange such informa- 
tion as might be useful in the control of floods in the eastern 
parts of India and Pakistan. 












Foreign Minister Hamidul Haq Choudhury stated: “‘We 
are satisfied with the results of the [London] Conference. 
Our original object was to remove tension and in that we 
have succeeded and made possible a negotiable settlement 
of this difficult question”’. 













The trade agreement between the Governments of Pakistan 
and U.S.S.R., signed on June 27, 1956, was approved by the 
two Governments. 







A convention designed to intensify efforts to abolish slavery 
and similar practices, where they exist throughout the world, 
was adopted by 40 votes to 9 at a conference called by the 
United Nations to abolish slavery. 












The five-power mission led by the Australian Premier, Men- 
zies, failed to reach an agreement with President Nasser 
over international control of Suez Canal. 












Sept.9: Pakistan signed the supplementary U.N. Convention on the 
abolition of slavery and other similar institutions. 


Chaudhri Mohamad Ali resigned from the Muslim League 
and as a ‘point of honour’ from the office of Prime Minister. 


Sept. 10: President Nasser announced that any attempt to impose 
“collective domination” on the Suez Canal would mark the 
beginning of “incalculable strife’. 


Sept.12: Britain and France established a Suez Canal Users’ 
Association with its own pilots in order to end Egypt’s 
control over the vital waterway. 


A new central cabinet, headed by H. S. Suhrawardy, the 
Awami League chief, was sworn in Karachi. 


Sept. 14: Pakistan accepted the Egyptian proposal to attend an all- 
nation negotiating body meeting for the settlement of the 
Suez Canal dispute. 
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Pakistan’s new Foreign Minister, Malik Feroz Khan Noon, 
left for London to attend the second Suez Conference. 


The Prime Minister of Syria, Sabri Assali, announced that 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan have decided to act aaah against 
any further Israeli aggression on Jordan. 


Malik Feroz Khan Noon stated in London that the Canal 
Users plan, as announced by the Western Powers, has made 
it imperative for the Pakistan Government to seek “‘a com- 
promise as the basis of a negotiated settlement with Egypt.” 


Egypt called on the Security Council of the United Nations 
to keep “vigilant eyes” on the Suez Canal situation. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan asked the second Suez Con- 
ference held in London to abandon the Western Canal Users’ 
Association. Instead, he proposed that the users invite the 
Government of Egypt to negotiate with them. 


Leaders of the three principal political parties of Pakistan and 
a prominent section of the Karachi press strongly protested 
against the recent “‘arrest, loot, arson and killing” of Muslims 
in India. 


The representatives of Pakistan and Iran refused to partici- 
pate in the Committee set up by the second Suez Conference 
to draft a declaration on the composition and aims of the 
proposed Suez Canal Users’ Association. 


A Protest Day was observed all over Pakistan to condemn 
the persecution of Muslims in India, who had peacefully 
demonstrated against the publication of an offensive book, 
Religious Leaders. 


Britain and France jointly referred the Suez Canal dispute 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. 


The Government of Pakistan sent a note of protest to the 
Government of India, expressing grave concern over the 
wave of anti-Muslim riots in India. 
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It was reported that Afghanistan was getting arms worth 
between 20,000,000 and 23,000,000 dollars from the Com- 
munist countries. 


Dr. Nazir Ahmed, Chairman of Pakistan’s Atomic Energy 
Commission, warned the International Atomic Energy 
Agency of the United Nations “that the balance of power 
in the representation in the Agency has been rather heavy on 
the side of the big Powers and the nations which have source 
materials” and added that ‘they will have almost a perma- | 
nent majority in the Board of Governors.” 


Syria and the Lebanon called for an emergency meeting of 
the Arab League Political Committee to decide on “‘collective — 
Arab punitive measures to check further Israeli warlike 
adventures against Jordan or any other Arab country”. 


Syria, the Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt decided to lodge a 
complaint ‘with the United Nations Security Council against 
repeated Israeli attacks. 








